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WILLIAM CADWALLADER HUDSON. 


The number of men whose literary talent is 
first trained and developed in newspaper work, 
and who eventually enter the field of fiction and 
the drama, is naturally large, but the instances 
in which success in all of these lines of work is 
as marked as in the case of Mr. Hudson are 
doubtless somewhat rare. 

Ten years ago, a political writer connected 
with the editorial staff of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
under the great Kinsella, published a vast 
amount of political correspondance in leading 
newspapers, over the pen name, “Seacoal.” It 





is doubtful if any writer at the time was more 
quoted than he. Such were his prominence, 
the trustworthiness of his judgment, and the 
accuracy of his information, that nothing he 
offered for publication regarding the political 
affairs of the time was ever refused, no matter 
what attitude he took on any question. 

From 1867, when, as a novice fresh from an 
incomplete course at college (from which he 
was withdrawn by the untimely death of his 
father), he entered upon a reporter’s duties on 
the staff of the Brooklyn Eagle, until 1883, when 
he was appointed to his present position as sec- 
retary of the New York State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, Mr. Hudson filled the most 
important positions on that influential paper, 
being rapidly promoted to the desk of city 
editor, then to the post of dramatic and musical 
critic, and finally to the position of managing 
editor and leading editorial writer. A rapid 
advance, this, in ten years, on so important a 
paper as the Eagle, and one surely bespeaking 
exceptional ability. It was as a political writer 
that Mr. Hudson won his chief honors at the 
time, his services being frequently demanded 
by his party leaders. In 1884, if I mistake not, 
he was placed at the head of the Cleveland 
national campaign literature bureau, and the 
exceptional success of the work was due in a 
very large measure to his skill and experience. 

While his appearance in general literature, so 
far as his present prominence is concerned, is 
recent, it is true that nearly twenty years ago, 
in 1873, he wrote his first novel, “ Dragging the 
Anchor,” which appeared asa serial ; and about 
the same time he produced several plays, one, a 
dramatization of Reade’s “Griffith Gaunt,” be- 
ing produced at the Park Theatre, Brooklyn, 
and a satire, “ The Happy World,” being origi- 
nally played at Hooley’s Theatre, Brooklyn, and, 
after a successful run, sent on a tour through 
the country. 

Yet, his first real success as a novelist came 
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with the production of “ The Diamond Button,” 
which came about by the merest accident. 
Having been advised in 1888 to spend the 
summer upon the water for the benefit of his 
wife’s health, he chartered a small steam yacht, 
and went on an extended cruise among the pic- 
turesque islands and inlets of Lake Champlain. 
Falling in love with the yacht, and finding it 
could be bought at a comparatively low price, 
but not feeling justified in taking the necessary 
amount from his income, he determined to write 
a novel to obtain the money. The result was 
—*“The Diamond Button,” ownership of the 
yacht, and the writer at last fairly launched on 
the career of a novelist. It is seldom that latent 
ability is revealed by so curious and, to be 
frank, so trivial a motive. It is more than pos- 
sible, however, that the impulse toward author- 
ship was active, and that it needed only some 
pretext, apart from the every-day experiences of 
a busy official, to develop it into action. Be 
that as it may, “The Diamond Button” was 
struck off at fever heat, finished in a period of 
about threeeweeks, and on being submitted to 
Mr. Dunham, of Cassell & Co., was at once 
discovered tc be a money-making venture. 
True, it was light, ephemeral, such a story as 
people love to read on railway trains and at the 
sea-shore, and did scant justice to the talent 
and mental fibre of the brilliant journalist. Yet, 
its merits were such as might have been easily 
predicted: directness, lucidity, brevity, a racy 
detective story, well-told, with characters real, 
even if not noteworthy. The book sold amaz- 
ingly, was “ syndicated,” the plates were disposed 
of in Canada, and eventually the story was re- 
published in France and Germany. 

Mr. Hudson was at once made an offer by 
Cassell & Co. to place himself under contract 
for aterm of years. This offer he finally ac- 
cepted, and he has produced in rapid succession 
“Jack Gordon, Knight Errant, of Gotham,” a 
dramatic version of which was put on the stage, 
and for which the author refused an offer of 
$10.000; “Vivier, of Vivier, Longman, & Co., 
Bankers ”: “The Man With the Thumb ”; “On 
the Rack ”; and the “ Dugdale Millions ”;— the 
two latter in the press, but already “syndi- 
cated.” With the exception of “Vivier, of 
Vivier, Longman, & Co., Bankers,” believed by 


critics to be his best, all these stories have been 
widely “ syndicated ” before being published in 
book form, and perhaps it is not too much to 
claim for them that, with the clever novels of 
Harry Harland (“Sidney Luska”), they have 
been a mainstay of Cassell’s Sunshine Series, 
through the immense clientéle of readers won 
for anything that Mr. Hudson may write. All 
the books have been published and widely read 
in England, and such is the rank they have 
attained that Mr. Hudson has already been 
spoken of as the American Wilkie Collins. 

Despite such high praise, it is perhaps no 
breach of confidence to say that, like many 
another capable and cultivated author who has 
begun writing books of a kind to fit the popular 
demand, Mr. Hudson would be unwilling that 
his reputation should rest wholly upon the work 
so far produced, although it will easily rank 
with that of Edgar Fawcett, Julian Hawthorne, 
Archibald Gunther, Harry Harland, and half a 
score-of other conspicuous American authors 
whose names will readily occur to every one. 

However, regarding the character of his work, 
Mr. Hudson claims that he has no other pur- 
pose to serve than that of telling a story. He 
is neither a reformer nor a preacher. Yet one 
can see that certain social wrongs are vigorously 
attacked, and that without pretence he exposes 
evil character and wrong-doing. That he be- 
lieves circumstantial evidence is wrong and 
dangerous is constantly present in his books. 
The habit of his thought is clean; and while he 
does not avoid the sexual relations, yet his 
books show no trace of impropriety. There is 
nothing risgué in his work. The tone is, in- 
deed, distinctly moral. Itis only in the breadth 
and height of his literary undertakings that he 
may find opportunity in the future to rise to his 
greatest stature. When he does, he may not 
produce the great American novel, still it would 
not be surprising if he should develop some- 
thing which might easily be mistaken for that 
much-hoped-for creation. 

His great quality, as so far revealed, is that of 
a plot-maker, and in this his fecundity is some- 
thing remarkable. With his plot well in hand, 
he goes straight ahead, with no especial plan of 
work except to create characters, develop in- 
cidents, and lead up to his climaxes in the 
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easiest and most natural manner. This seems 
very like the perfection of story-telling. Each 
book is practically written twice over, but there 
is no careful polishing, and no lost time. The 
author is too busy a man, all his work being 
done at night, after office hours. 

The tapidity with which Mr. Hudson com- 
poses is doubtless due in a great measure to his 
long training in newspaper work, and the easy, 
vigorous, clean-cut style is clearly that of the 
experienced writer for the press, to whom the 
necessity of doing work under pressure has 
brought the faculty of seeing things in ensemble, 
as well as the art of rapid arrangement and 
selection, and especially that of condensation. 
To journalism, also, is due his extensive acquaint- 
ance with contemporary life, which all of his 
books reveal. Having mingled for years with 
many of the ablest men of the day, seeing the 
inner machinery of political activities in all its 
various operations, knowing types of charac- 
ter as few besides experienced journalists can, 
it seems that his capital story-telling faculty is 
unmistakably wedded to an inexhaustible store 
of material for plot-weaving, drawn from actual 
observation. 

It is probable that Mr. Hudson’s present in- 
creasing personal popularity among metropolitan 
literary workers, most of whom he knew in his 
busy days of newspaper toil, is due quite as much 
toa recognition of these qualities as to his social 
qualifications, no small part of which are his bril- 


liant coaversational powers. There can be no 
more charming companion than he easily found 
in any company of bright men. His personal ap- 
pearance is attractive, and strangers invariably 
set him down as an actor, a conclusion sup- 
ported by certain mannerisms and a habit of 
punctuating his conversation by dramatic ges- 
tures. Indeed, his whole habit of thought is 
dramatic, and it will not be surprising if he yet 
makes his greatest successes in this line of 
work. He is at present engaged upon a play, 
the title not yet determined, which is being 
written under commission for a leading actress. 

Of Mr. Hudson as a friend, one would wish 
to speak with most warmth, for he is generosity 
itself; and while forming comparatively few 
close companionships, he makes of those few 
all the more delightful texture. He is not much 
of aclub or society man, but stays close at home 
in the society of his charming wife, a lady of 
Halifax, N. S., whom he met abroad. They 
have no children. 

Mr. Hudson is a passionate admirer and 
breeder of fine dogs, and owns the famous Irish 
setter champion Kenmore. Not more than 
forty-five years of age, with a salary that lifts 
his literary work above the plane of bread- 
winning, he is yet, as journalist, politician, 
yachtsman, dog-fancier, novelist, and dramatist, 
one of the busiest as well as the most approach- 
able of men. 


Atsany, N. Y. George B. Gallup. 





EMINENT 


Mr. Forrest Morgan thinks that the use of 
“their” as an epicene term for “his or her” is 
not only justifiable, but desirable. He recog- 
nizes the difficulty arising from the discord be- 
tween the singular antecedent and the plural 
consequent, but sees no alternative except such 
atrocious inventions as “ thon” or “ hizer.” 

If there were no other alternative, I should 
agree with him; but I think there is a better 


GENDER. 


way of avoiding the apparent difficulty,—a 
way approved not only by the best grammari- 
ans, but also by the best writers. 

A good pronoun to use in all cases where the 
gender is either doubtful or double is what is 
commonly called the “masculine” pronoun, 
he, his, or himself. Try itin the first sentence 
given by Mr. Morgan: “Then they had a de- 
lightful time reviewing the whole transaction, 
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each stoutly defending the course of the other, 
and severely blaming Aimse/f.” 

“ Himself” will not only “do” here, in spite 
of the fact that one of the persons referred to 
is a woman, but it is elegant and classical. In 
this and similar cases the masculine form is 
said by skilled linguists to be of “eminent” 
gender, and as such it includes the feminine, 
and is practically “epicene.” If any one insists 
upon writing, “ Each stoutly defending the course 
of the other, and severely blaming themselves,” 
I do not know that he can be restrained from 
doing so, but he will make that particular sen- 
tence contradictory. He will also, if consistent, 
have to revise many familiar sentences from 
King James’ version of the Holy Bible. He 
will have to write, “ Even a child is known by 
their doings” ; “ Every one of us shall give ac- 
count of ourselves to God”; and “ Train up a 
child in the way ¢hey should go.” There is 
only one passage in the Bible, so far as I know, 
which accords with Mr. Morgan’s view; that 
is in the third verse of the second chapter of 
Philippians: “Let each esteem other better 
than themselves”; and this will hardly avail 
much, as it has been amended in the “ Revised 
Version ” to read as follows: “ Each counting 
other better than Aimse/f.” 

In Macaulay’s essay on Bacon, he writes: “A 
great writer is the friend and benefactor of Aés 
readers.” Inanother place in the same essay, 
and when thinking of women, Macaulay writes : 
“ A person who was ignorant of it [Latin] was 
shut out from all acquaintance with the most 
interesting memoirs of Azs own time.” 

Hawthorne put this sentence in the mouth of 
a woman: “I fancy that every person takes a 
peep into it in Ais moments of deepest 
insight.” 

Emerson, in his essay on History, page 14, 
writes this: “describes to each reader Azs own 
idea.” 

I grant that Addison speaks of not blaming 
“any one for taking care of their health,” but 
Addison’s authority on such points has often 
been impeached. Mr. Morgan might have 
found a stronger ally in Mr. Ruskin, and prob- 
ably, in company with Addison and Ruskin, he 
may safely indulge his preference for the plural 
form ; yet he cannot persuade me that it is “the 


duty of every lover of good English” to give 
this usage his support. ; 

So far I have written only of those cases in 
which the antecedent merely zxvolves two gen- 
ders. There are other cases in which for a 
special reason the two genders are distinctly 
mentioned. In these cases the intention may 
be (a) to render it clear that both genders are 
included ; or (4) to show that only one gender is 
to be understood, while at the same time the 
writer or speaker is ignorant which it is. 

In cases of the first sort (a) the Bible inclines 
to use the plural form of the pronoun; thus in 
I. Tim. v.: 16, we read: “1f any man or woman 
that believeth have widows, let them relieve 
them.” This, however, is corrected in the re- 
vision. In Num. vi.: 2, occurs this passage: 
“When either a man or woman shall separate 
themselves to vow a vow of a Nazarite.” The 
force of this example, however, is broken by 
the return to the singular form in the next and 
subsequent verses, “ When either man or woman 
shall separate themselves to vow a vow of 
a Nazarite to separate themselves unto the 
Lord: ke shall separate A7mse/f from wine and 
strong drink,” etc. 

An example of the last case mentioned (4), 
where one of the two genders mentioned in the 
antecedent clause must be excluded from the 
consequent, is this: “Either Mr. or Mrs. 
Brown ( I’ve forgotten which ) called this morn- 
ing, and when Mary told —— that you were 
not in, —— left —-— card, and went away.” 
This is much more puzzling than any of the 
sentences given by Mr. Morgan, for if we use 
“him,” and “he,” and “ his,” we determine the 
very question at issue; and it would be still 
worse to say, “ Either Mr. or Mrs. Brown ( I’ve 
forgotten which ) called this morning, and when 
Mary told ¢hem you were out, they left their 
card and went away.” In cases of this last 
sort, the sentence had better be recast, e. g., 
“Either Mr. or Mrs. Brown called, and when 
Mary said that you were not in, left a card and 
went away.” 

What I have written has been with no desire 
to criticise Mr. Morgan’s interesting article, 
but simply to help any writer that may have 
been perplexed in similar cases. For the solu- 
tion of the problem I have tried to give, I am 
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indebted to no less an authority than Professor 
F. A. March, who many years ago, in a very 
kind letter, gave me my first lesson in “ eminent 
gender.” 

Having now read both sides of the question, 


let each reader “take due notice,” and govern 
himself, him- or herself, hizerself, thonself, or 
themselves accordingly. 

Harlan H. Ballard. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. 





SECTIONALIZING LITERATURE. 


The rumor that a great magazine is to be 
established in Chicago asa rival of the Cen- 
tury, Harper's, and other metropolitan maga- 
zines of the East, for the encouragement of 
Western literature, suggests the query, What is 
Western literature? Is there in literature that 
variable quality which gives it a local individu- 
ality, or entitles it to a local appellation? 
What are the conditions that subdivide a 
national literature into sectional literature ? 

If by Western literature is meant the produc- 
tions of writers who live in what are known as 
Western states, there may be some reason for 
starting a great magazine with multiplied pages 
and wide borders to admit the work of these 
writers. The demand and supply of literary 
productions are greatly disproportionate; and 
numerous as are the pages that each month 
are thrown out over the land from the grea- 
publishing houses, there are still countless 
pages of highly commendable literature that 
must be denied service to the world because of 
full supply. In this view of the case,a new 
periodical which will afford writers in the West 
an added chance for remunerative work, and 
put before its numberless readers the produc- 
tions of men and women who make literature, 
will be a welcome thing to at least one class — 
the writers. Butif the definition of Western lit- 
erature is that literary product which is colored 
by local conditions of nature, of human habit, 
of scene, or of development, the necessity for 
the new vent is questionable. The producers 
of literature having merit which earns reward 
can find purchasers in the present centres of 
literary art, where it would find a_ wider 
audience and better appreciation. 


But what is Western literature? Is ita liter 
ature which deals with: the prairies and the 
lakes, the farm and the village, the growing 
metropolis or the wide sweeping Mississippi? 
Is it.a literature which has the flavor of the 
soil rather than the perfume of the drawing- 
room or odor of the college? Is it the litera- 
ture of struggle rather than content, of the cow- 
boy and miner rather than the bulls and bears 
of Wall Street, of work rather than rest, of 
half-developed culture, immature social life, un- 
shaped individuality? Yet all these conditions 
are found in the East as well as in the West, in 
the North and inthe South. The local color- 
ings which nature gives to literature are not 
bound by geographical lines. The forms of 
speech, the individuality of thought, the art of 
expression, and the logic are little circum- 
scribed by the natural conditions which surround 
the writer. The literature of any section owes 
its individuality more to the writer than to the 
local conditions. If the national literature is 
to be subdivided, the basis of that subdivision 
would naturally be personal rather than local. 
We should have Lowell literature, Holmes liter- 
ature, Hawthorne literature. There is no doubt 
that there is such athing as American litera- 
ture as distinct from that of other nations; but 
when the effort is made to subdivide American 
literature in this modern day it is from a false 
basis, with unphilosophical lines. Swift inter- 
change of residence, close connection in point 
of time and distance, has united the East and 
West, the North and the South, and the present 
rapid transfer of all forms of social, moral, and 
educational development from one section to 
another are rapidly making it more and more 
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impossible to preserve these sectional differ- 


ences of development, which ina newly settled 
country might result in an individuality of 
literature. 

The formative influences which determine 
the culture of the New Englander have dif- 
fused themselves over the whole nation, and 
types are becoming less local and more individ- 
ual. The New England maiden lady is found 
in New Hampshire and in Indiana, in Boston and 
in Chicago. in Haverhill and in Louisville. 
The New England Yankee plies his trade far 
west of the Mississippi, and drives his close 


bargains at the foot of the Rockies as well as 
at the foot of the White mountains. The 
Pennsylvania German has founded his habita- 
tion on the Ohio and on the Missouri; he 
abides alike in the mountain fastnesses of Penn- 
sylvania and in Colorado. The educated 
New Yorker lives in New Orleans, and Pitts- 
burgh and Birmingham show kindred types 
and parallel conditions. What, then, forms 
the basis of the subdivision of American 
literature ? 


A.P. Kent. 


E.LKHARDT, Ind. 


STATEMENTS THAT MISLEAD THE INEXPERIENCED. 


Within a few months there appeared in the 
columns of a first-class and widely-circulated 
newspaper a story, the principal character of 
which was a woman left unprovided for, to battle 
her way against adversity, and shelter and feed 
two helpless children. On reaching the last 
extreme, and after a season of tears and de- 
spondency, there came to her aid a happy 
thought. Rising from her knees, she, who had 
never attempted anything in the way of literature 
more ambitious than the essays of her school 
days, set to work on an absorbing story. She 
wrote all night; and when morning came took 
the finished sheets, neatly tied with a “blue rib- 
bon,” to an editor, who proved to be also a 
philanthropist, for, after kindly pointing out 
some errors, he accepted and paid for the story. 
From that time success was assured. There 
. was no hint that the pen was not equal to 
the task imposed upon it, as a means of 
living. 

But, suppose the essays at school were admir- 
able, and that they had been written with ease, 
the writer was now virtually inexperienced in 
any composition, and had attempted writing of 
a kind altogether new; while the tale was 
planned, written, and copied with a rapidity that 
would daze the best of story-writers. The first 

‘ 


effort, it will be observed, found publication ; 
those following were better, and reward was 
speedy and sure. 

Later, a reputable and well-known journal 
contained the story of how a girl of sixteen was 
enabled to help her benefactors. Deprived of 
schooling, because the friends who had taken 
the orphan to their home in the South were, 
through misfortune, poor, she was yet a great 
reader; and, ensconced one day in a window- 
seat at her favorite occupation, chanced to over- 
hear the, to her, startling fact that the home 
must be lost through inability to pay off a mort- 
gage of a hundred dollars, due ina few weeks. 
At the same moment, in picking up the paper 
that had tallen from her hand, our heroine by a 
fortunate coincidence noticed the offer of a prize 
of one hundred and fifty dollars for the best 
story sent to that publication before a certain 
near date. Slipping away to the attic, she se- 
lected a story from some rolls of manuscripts 
secreted in an old trunk, copied it in two days, 
mailed it, and in the course of three weeks had 
the pleasure of receiving an express package 
containing the amount (in ready money) that 
had been offered asa prize. She stopped on 
her way from the office and paid off the mort- 
gage; then, taking the freed papers, with the 
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remaining fifty dollars, went home and presented 
them to her astonished,. but happy, friends. 

Now, it might be supposed that the very glar- 
ingness of the improbabilities belonging to ac- 
counts like the above would prevent the doing 
of harm, were it not for the knowledge of some 
exceedingly erroneous ideas that exist concern- 
ing authorship. An able editor of a church 
weekly complains of the constant receipt at his 
office of contributions from young writers who 
do not know the first rules of composition. 
Many of these articles, he says, have not only 
not been revised, but they have not been even 
read by their authors after they have written 
them for publication. 

They who are without experience are easiest 
encouraged. And it is not to be wondered at 
that, without just standards, and with loose no- 
tions of the labor requisite, such individuals are 
readily led to undertake tasks for which they 
have no fitness, only to meet with disappoint- 
ment. The country is flooded with notes of the 


quick successes and fabulous pay of authors 
that are known, with recitals of fame and fortune 
instantly won by imaginary novices. There is, 
besides, a further temptation at present in the 
popularity and commonness of writing, — when 
everybody that one has heard of — irrespective 
of previous literary effort —is heralded as con- 
tributing, or about to contribute, to the press. 

The truth is, that while valid encouragement 
is proper, there is quite too much of that which 
is a false showing. Really, the world is not 
dying to hear what the callow youth has to say; 
the way of the writer is not one round of happi- 
ness, nor is poverty always conquered by the 
pen. It is better to understand that the honors, 
emoluments, and pleasures are the results of the 
bit of advice, Work and wait. And it is to be 
regretted that so wide-spread is the opposite 
influence, deceptive as it is apt to be to the 
uninitiated. 


Emma E. Volentine. 
New Dove tas, Ill. 





HOW A BOY BECAME A REPORTER. 


“How to Get Work as a Reporter,” in THE 
WRITER for November, recalls the experience 
of a young man in New York. He had a com- 
mon-school education, and was working in a 
stone quarry office, answering call bells —salary, 
three dollars a week. This sum did not pay for 
his bread and butter. He studied shorthand. 
After a few months’ persistent work, this lad 
could write more thana hundred words a minute. 
An editor employed the boy as an amanuensis. 
Dictating editorials was merely a fad with this 
editor, and occasionally the amanuensis was 
given an opportunity to try his own hand at an 
editorial paragraph or the doctoring up of a 
news report taken from another paper which 
was to appear as a special despatch. The lad 
did the work well. The editor thereupon re- 
sumed writing his own editorials, and gave his 
clerk a position on the editorial force. At the 


age of nineteen the shorthand writer had charge 
of the Wall-street department of a New York 
daily, reputed to have the best “street” news of 
any in the city. This boy secured from three 
to six columns of news daily, having to furnish 
a fresh batch of copy for each of the three 
editions of the paper. This duty was faithfully 
and satisfactorily performed by a minor, who 
had but a limited education and the ability to 
“rustle,” as Westerners call it. One day he 
“beat” all the big dailies in securing a most 
important news report. The leading paper of 
the town then secured his services, and has since 
paid the youngster a liberal salary. 

The point which I wish to emphasize, how- 
ever, is the fact that this young man’s ability to 
write shorthand moderately well was the key 
which gave him an entrance into an editorial 
sanctum and helped him obtain a handsome 
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salary. He had no influence to helphim beyond 
his shorthand backing. Of course, in general 
newspaper work shorthand is only now and then 
of any particular use. The man who can write 
shorthand, however, is, as in the instance cited, 
frequently of more value to an editor than one 
who cannot, other conditions being equal. 

No elaborate education is needed by a news- 
naper man. The more he knows, the better; but 
te man who has something really worth saying, 
aad says it in the simplest, tersest English pos- 


sible, is the man who is dear to an editor’s heart 
and is cheerfully welcomed on a newspaper staff. 
Motley’s “ Dutch Republic” is a delightful his 
torical work, but if its famous author were work- 
ing on the reporting staff of a live newspaper 
to-day, and indulged in the frequent repetitions 
which occur in his recital of Netherlands affairs, 
his walking ticket would soon appear, great 
scholar though he was. 
M. Y. Beach. 


San Draco, Calif. 





HOW MRS. PARTINGTON BEGAN TO WRITE. 


The following is P. B. Shillaber’s own ac- 
count of how he first began towrite. It was 
the day after his wife’s funeral, and while he 
himself was prostrated with grief and suffering 
from an attack of acute rheumatism, that he 
related to his physician and those about him 
how he came to be a “ scribbler ” : — 

“T did n’t know I could write till I was thirty 
years old,” said he. “I wasa printer on the 
Boston Post—and 1 don’t know why it was, 
but if the ethers were away, or out, I was en- 
trusted with such official work as receiving the 
communications, arranging and distributing 
copy, etc. There was a good fellow whose 
duty it was to write the poems when occasion 
required. This was about the time that the 
Irish Question was calling for a good deal of 
sympathy, and the Pos?t’s poet was called upon 
to write an appeal. 

“His inspiration was rejected. I was pres- 
ent when the poem came in and was rejected; 
and, having lots of good feeling for the fellow, 
I was considerably ‘riled’ at its rejection. 
The Post wanted its poem, but how to get it, 
they didn’t know. SoI spunked up, and said 
I believed I could do something myself. I 
would do something for the honor of the Pos?, 
and to fill my friend’s deficiency. 

“So I sharpened my wits and my goose 


quill, and before long had my article written. 
I gota friend to take it over to Charlestown, 
and mail it there,as coming from some of the 
Harvard students. Well, in the mean time, I 
experienced all the feverishness of the young 
littérateur’s dreams. Then one day, while I 
was doing something in the office while the 
others were out, I saw my article on the desk, 
marked ‘ Devilish good.’ I tell you I went 
home that night with a feather in my cap as 
long as your arm. 

“TI wrote one or two more after that, and 
then took courage and began to hand my con- 
tributions in myself. No, the name ‘ Parting- 
ton’ did not, of course, originate with me. I 
had always been very much impressed with 
that saying in Sydney Smith about Mrs. Part- 
ington mopping back the tide of the Atlantic. 
It was the idea of perseverance — of successful 
perseverance by small means. I was always 
thinking of it, in all manner of ways, and at 
all times. So, one morning, I sent in a para- 
graph with that name, because that name was 
always uppermost in my mind. I ought to say 
here, perhaps, that at that particular date the 
Western grain crops were of greatest interest. 
So I wrote: ‘Whether the grain crop is good 
or bad, Mrs. Partington says a half a dollar’s 
worth of flour costs just the same.’ 
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“It was the public sentiment I touched. 
After all that was being said and written, that 
was the situation exactly. Just a line or two it 
was, but it flew from one newspaper to the 
other, and was copied all over the country. 
Queries came thick and fast as to ‘Who was 
Mrs. Partington ?’ 

“T was sending the paragraphs in pretty 
lively by that time. But when I began to con- 
template putting them into a book I was filled 
with fears for the success of it. I believed my 
personality unknown to the publishing world, 
and it would be hazarding it, at any rate. But, 
happily, I was like the ostrich; while I had 


been permitted to hide my head, my identity was 
well known, and when I did look up and show 
my face, the public was both glad and amused 
to see me. 

“That was how I began to write. I did not 
know I could do it, but I have kept at it ever 
since, and am always ‘ much obliged’ when this 
rheumatism will allow me to use my pen.” 
And the old man pulled at the stub of beard on 
his chin as was his habit, while he ruminated, 
with a sweet seriousness on his genial old 
face. 

Fulia C. Wells. 


WINTHROP, Mass. 





TITLES, ODD AND SUGGESTIVE. 


What is better than a catalogue of new books 
to reawaken the drooping fancy? You sip at it 
like soup. It invites the appetite and prepares 
the mental digestion for things more nutritious. 
You toy with the leaves and toss about from 
title to title — now science, now travel, now fic- 
tion. This title carries you to the slums of Lon- 
don, that to the gardens of Utopia — this makes 
your heart throb with the free air of the 
West, that with the shame of a Siberian 
mine. 

The sense of eternal fitness would demand a 
romantic title for a novel, but it is generally only 
aname. The romantic histories of Esther and 
Job furnish us a precedent for so doing. We 
cannot use these old names, so we rehash them, 
and have a “Modern Circe,” Telemachus, 
Diogenes, etc. “Adam Homo” is the name of 
a work by Paludan Miiller. 

But quaint or suggestive titles are more inter- 
esting. “Letters from Hell” or: Richter’s 
“Selections from the Papers of the Devil” you 
might wish to read as descriptive of a place not 
on the itinerary you have mapped out. Lady 
Morgan wrote “The Book Without a Name.” 
“On the Origin and Antiquity of Bologna,” by 
Azzoguidi (1716), belongs on the same shelf as 
“The Oxford Sausage” of Warton. 


“ The Great and Marvellous Acts of Nobody,” 
by Jean D’Abundance, is doubly curious, as 
nothing is known of the author, and even his 
name is supposed to be fictitious. 

There is an “ Essay on Nothing,” by Hugh 
Arnot (1777); “ Memoir on the Observance of 
Silence by the Ancients,” D’Ancora (1782); 
“ Memoirs of an Elephant,” Marchand; and an 
“ Inquiry Whether the Earth is a Machine or an 
Animal,” Carpov. 

Anxious maidens might want “ On the Art of 
Living with Men,” Knigge (1788); and “ The 
Fifteen Comforts of Matrimony,” La Sale; and 
possibly “The Elixir of Moonshine,” Clarke 
( 1822 ). ; 

For Bohemians “ The Art of Dining Out (en 
ville ) for the Use of Authors,” De Colnet (1810), 
and Hoare’s drama, “ No Song, No Supper.” 

Thorns may not bring forth figs, but a Dutch 
poet, Beets, produced “ Cornflowers,” a volume 
of poems. 

Lancelot Andrews wrote “ Torture of Tortus ” 
as a retort to a book by Matthew Tortus. John 
Knox blew a “ Blast of the Trumpet Against the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women,” which was 
answered by Bishop Aylmer’s “ Harborowe for 
Faithful and True Subjects Against the Late- 
blown Blast.” 
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There is many a “ Dunciad,” but there is also 
a “ Mousiad ” by Krasicki. 

Bulwer’s “ What Will He Do with It?” might 
suggest a foundling or a white elephant. It is 
as elastic as Gray’s farce, ‘“‘ What D’ye Call It?” 

In sociology, we have Mrs. Opie’s “ Illustra- 
tions of Lying,” and the “National Histories of 
Stuck-up People,” by Albert Smith. Judge 
Sharswood’s “ Byles on Bills of Exchange” is 
an old Harvard text-book. 

A bibliography of Cromwell's time is a book- 
worm’s paradise. Here are a few of that vint- 
age: ‘ Tobacco Battered and Pipes Scattered 
by a Volley of Holy Shot Thundered from Mt. 
Helicon,” by Sylvestre; “Crumbs of Comfort 
for the Chickens of the Covenant”; “High- 
heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness”; “The 
Spiritual Mustard-pot to Make the Soul Sneeze 
with Devotion”; “ Biscuit Baked in the Oven 
of Charity Carefully Conserved for the Chickens 
of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, and 
the Sweet Swallows of Salvation.” 

A clergyman, being asked to harmonize “ The 
Gun of Penitence,” said, “A duty to be dis- 
charged.” 


In 1592, Richard Johnson gave to the world 
“The Nine Worthies of London; Pleasant for 
Gentlemen, Not Unseemly for Magistrates, and 
Most Profitable for ’Prentices.” Heywood 
wrote a play in 1606, “If You Know Not Me, 
You Know Nobody; or, The Troubles of Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

An old almanacke, published atintervals from 
1553 to 1605, by Digges, bore this title: “A 
Prognostication everlasting of Right Good 
Effect, fructfully augmented by the Author, 
Containing Plaine, Briefe, Pleasant, Chosen, 
Rules to judge the Weather by the Sunne, 
Moon, Starres, Comets, Rainbow, Thunder, 
Clowdes, with other extraordinary Tokens, not 
omitting the Aspects of Planets, with a Briefe 
Judgement for ever, of Plentie, Lacke, Sicknes, 
Dearth, Warres, &c., opening also many naturall 
causes worthie to be knowne. To these and 
other now at the last are joined divers generall 
pleasant Tables, with many compendious Rules, 
easie to be had in memorie, manifolde wayes 
profitable to all men of understanding.” 


William Benbow. 
READING, Penn. 





' THE TREATMENT OF MINOR CHARACTERS IN FICTION. 


A lawyer once criticised this expression, 
which occurred in the report of a trial in court: 


“ A few minor witnesses were called first.” The 
point taken in the criticism was, that, from a 
lawyer’s standpoint, no witness whose testimony 
is relevant and admissible is considered of 
minor importance. Each one forms a link, with- 
out which the chain of evidence would be in- 
complete ; and, consequently, all witnesses are 
—from a lawyer’s point of view — of equal im- 
portance. 

It has occurred to me that this criticism 
might apply with equal force to those necessary, 
though sometimes inconspicuous, components of 


fiction commonly denominated “ minor charac- 
ters.” It seems to me that in consequence of 
this erroneous generalization a very large and 
respectable class of fictitious ladies and gentle- 
men has suffered slights at the hands of their 
creators which they would have been spared had 
their true status been recognized and acknowl- 
edged. 

Study the great masterpieces of literature, 
and you will find in the most humble portraits 
that they contain the same evidence of careful 
delineation that makes the nobler figures seem in- 
stinct with life. But how frequently we observe 
in the works of less finished literary artists pal- 
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pable proof that the author has given his chief 
thought to the portrayal of his central charac- 
ters, contenting himself with hastily outlining 
all others. The effect is much the same as if a 
painter, in delineating a group, should bestow 
the greatest care upon the central figure, shad- 
ing and touching up with consummate art, and 
then merely sketch in the surrounding figures. 

It should be with reference to their position 
in relation to plot and story, not in the manner 


of working them out, that the writer should dis- 
criminate among his characters. Each charac- 
ter should have his own place in the story, as 
distinctive and important as each separate link 
in a chain. If there be one among them that 
you can justly characterize asa minor character, 
depend upon it, he is superfluous. Strike him 
out. 
S. S. Morton. 


St. Paut, Minn. 





WORDS IN 


An expert carpenter whom I used to know 
was in the habit of saying that nobody but a 
“born botch ” would drive a screw with a ham- 
mer, and I remember seeing him discharge a 
new employee for nailing two boards together 
with a monkey-wrench. He said he could tell 
a good workman froma poor one by noticing 
whether he kept his tools sharp, and whether 
he gave to every tool its particular use. 

There is a large class of writers, notably 
newspaper reporters of the average sort, — of 
which I am one,—who use words as do the 
botches who drive screws with hammers. Any 
word that will cover the ground at all is good 
enough, they think; and the bad habits into 
which they and others of like carelessness and 
lack of discrimination have got us have led to 
the abuse and degradation of many a good and 
useful word which cannot well be spared from 
its proper place. 

For instance,there is one little word that 
even the best writers have abused until the poor 
little thing hardly knows its own province. I 
mean the word “very.” Itremains for the 
younger writers, now, to restore to this un- 
fortunate little duosyllable its lost rights and 
prerogatives ; to smooth and polish its battered 
surfaces, and to place it again in the tool-rack 
whence it has been taken to serve lazy men’s 
purposes. 

It is an unfortunate — indeed, an evil —habit 


THEIR PLACES. 


of speakers and writers to think that ordinary 
words are not strong enough in their origi- 
nal meanings, but must be reinforced, even 
for commonplace description, by exclamatory 
words of the “very” sort which, by right, 
should rest in their places until need arises for 
an extra emphatic adverb or adjective. The 
average reporter, writing of a church sociable 
or a parlor concert, must say that “the attend- 
ance was very large,” or “the entertainment 
was very enjoyable,” or, even worse, “it was 
very generally conceded.” In none of these 
cases does “ very” serve any purpose except to 
weaken the sentence. 

Of a fire, the newspaper says, “the loss was 
very great.” I doubt that that “ very” accom- 
plishes any increase of emphasis — it seems to 
me to lessen the idea of the loss. Writers will 
find it an interesting experiment to place a 
special guard over this little word, and allow it 
to leave the mental storehouse only under 
strict espionage. It is instructive to go over 
one’s work and strike the word out mercilessly ; 
then to notice whether it is missed. 

And what shall we say ofthe writers — usually 
feminine, I believe —who, of a concert, the 
the decorations in a church, the weather, a 
plate of soup, or almost anything else, say that 
it is “simply perfect ” ? 

The word “simple” and its sister forms 
have a sweet significance all their own, and it 
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is nothing less than brutal to force them to per- 
form a service for which they were never in- 
tended, and which, indeed, they cannot perform 
properly. My sister, if you are willing to say 
deliberately that anything is “ perfect,” — and 
if you write with care, you will seldom use the 
word,— you will find that the expression needs 
no assistance. Ifthe piano solo or the picture 
- was indeed “perfect,” you can pay it no greater 
tribute than to say so. “ Perfect” is one of 
those words that cannot be emphasized. It de- 
scribes the climax of excellence. 

“ Awful,” “ horrible,” “fearful,” “ exquisite,” 
“nice,” “wretched,” — half the words we use, 
—we misuse constantly. We would do well 


to give our dictionary a place beside our Bible, 
and to give some careful, reverent study to the 


delicacies and refinements of the English lan- 
guage. There is no word of all its wealth that 
is not indispensable in its own place; there is 
no word so small or so common that it has not 
its own meaning and shade of meaning. 

The difference between the writer who 
thoughtfully gives to each word its value, and 
who has for each idea its nicely-chosen words, 
and the literary botch who uses the word near- 
est at hand, if only it willserve the purpose 
somehow, is the same kind of difference as that 
between the skilled workman who uses each 
tool for its particular purpose and the slovenly 
fellow who drives screws with a hammer or 
pulls out tacks with a framing-chisel. 


Fohn P. Gavit. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 





THE YOUNG AUTHOR JUSTIFIED. 


The chorus of ill-omened birds has croaked 
so long that perhaps a cheerful note, however 
humble, may be agreeable by way of variety. 
The aids to young authors, which are so 
numerous nowadays, are almost invariably pes- 
simistic in tone, as if one would say, “If you 
must write, this is the way to do it; but don’t 

if you can possibly help it, for you are 
almost sure to fail.” Over and over again have 
we been told, by those who profess to have 
been through the battle, that literature is the 
last profession in which one should think of 
engaging, “the hardest work for the poorest 
pay”; that editors and publishers are leagued 
together to punish the folly of the aspiring 
young author ; that it is the wildest nonsense to 
think of making a livelihood by literature alone ; 
and that, as a business, taking in washing or 
blacking boots is preferable. 

Those of us who are in the habit of reading 
the newspapers have probably learned tq be 
discriminating as to what we are to believe, 
and without wishing to seem suspicious, one 
would like to ask these wailing prophets for 


their credentials. Are they tombstones set up 
over the graves of buried hopes and failed 
ambitions? Has the peculiar, effervescent, 
champagney fluid, distilled in the working of 
strong, ardent, inspired mental processes, for 
them turned sour by reason of long waiting on 
the editorial pleasure? Or know they not such 
exhilaration, that they utter such complaint of 
the drudgery of literary work ? 

The profession has yet to be discovered 
wherein one may lie at ease on a bed of roses. 
Some of us would prefer to “be up and doing, 
with a heart for any fate,” and to plant roses, 
rather than lie on them. One does not ordi- 
narily engage in any line of work with the 
expectation of seeing the rest of the world set 
to and assist him with favors, large and small. 
The path of literature, though rough, like the 
world, lies among the highlands of life, and its 
occasional steepnesses are richly compensated 
by its breadth of outlook and its invigorating 
atmosphere. Some have made great successes 
therein. Perhaps, if they were asked, they 
would say that their thoughts were so ardently 
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fixed on the goal ahead that they did not 
notice the little stones under their feet. The 
very difficulties of the way are the best pos- 
sible discipline by which to develop the 
power necessary to the only kind of success 
which is worth the having. Habits of careless- 
ness, swelling of the head, and flabby degener- 
ation of the brain are a few of the results of the 
easy and ephemeral reputations which startle 
the world for a season, and then collapse like a 
toy balloon. 

Conceit is so universal a human quality, that 
it is but just that the world should demand of a 
man some proofs of what he can do, before 
accepting him in any given capacity. Much of 
the so-called lack of appreciation and apparent 
unkindness are but necessary caution, of which 
the young author has no right to complain until 
he has furnished some basis for his claim to 
consideration. What one has done, not what he 
believes he can do, must always be the test of a 
man’s powers. Absolute justice we need not 
expect of a world wherein none are omniscient, 
— if it were possible to receive it, probably we 
should still be dissatisfied; but as most of us are 
rated higher than we deserve at some points, 
the balance is kept fairly even. The author, 
especially the young one, is apt to demand that 
the world shall accept him at his own valuation, 
a mistake which works greatly to his prejudice. 
A reasonable humility induces a juster treat- 
meut, for even editors are human, and, therefore, 
not devoid of humanity. 

It is probably true that, if one is a married 
man and desires to support his family in luxury, 
send all his sons and daughters to college, 
keep a carriage and coachman for his wife, and 
a steam yacht for himself, he would do well to 
ponder long the question whether his brains, 
when tried in the crucible, will yield a sufficient 
proportion of the precious metal to warrant 
him in making literature his only means of 
livelihood. But if one is so constituted that 
coachmen, and yachts, and silverplate, and all 
the gorgeous paraphernalia of so-called wealth 
are but poverty to him when compared to the 
pure delights of a congenial employment and the 
peculiar fascination of the literary life, then he 
needs not to choose, for the choice is already 
made. It is incumbent upon every man to pro- 








vide the best possible living for himself and his 
family, but that best is not to be found in the 
cramping of one’s whole life into a mere, mis- 
erable money-getting. And if one is a woman 
in this age of self-reliant, self-supporting women, 
then (always supposing that she has sufficient 
brains ) the literary profession offers itself as a 
means of support more profitable than many, 
and also as a thoroughly enjoyable and mentally 
enriching occupation. Herein lies a reason. 
To some of us, who do not regard the mere 
making of money as the chief end of life, taking 
in washing, or turning one’s self into an animated 
machine in some stuffy office, or a dozen other 
occupations which are recommended as being 
suited to the capacities of women, do not yield 
sufficient of that joy of effort and of conscious 
growth which are a necessary spice to make 
life worth the living. It is the unalienable right 
and privilege of us all to be allowed to do that 
which we can do well, and which we rejoice in 
doing because we can do it well. 

So far the argument seems to be wholly in 
the line of self-interest, but will prove to be the 
opposite if examined closely. Genuine talent 
of any kind is not so common a thing that the 
world can afford to discourage its exercise. 
Genuine literary talent, even if it do not rise 
to the height of genius, works to great ends. 
Literature pure and undefiled, literature sifted 
of the trash which has no claim to be consid- 
ered literature, is the concentration of the 
world’s best thoughts and deeds, permanently 
preserved for a memorial and an inspiration to 
other great thoughts and deeds. To havea 
part in the creation of this literature is an ambi- 
tion worthy in itself and entitled to be consid- 
ered truly philanthropic. 

To belong to the noble army of authors is in 
itself a sufficient recompense for any incidental 
hardships. Rebuffs, misconceptions, and lions 
in the way all count for nothing in view of the 
results to be attained. One who would be an 
author must first learn to be a philosopher, and 
one who is a philosopher can afford to be thought 
a fool. The world once called Emerson a fool 
but to be a fool with Emerson seems to some 
of us more worthy than to be a millionaire or a 
demagogue. Alice L. Anderson. 


Winpuaws, N. H. 
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The manuscript of the index to the volume of 
THE WRITER for 1891 has been lost in the mail 
in the course of transmission from the compiler 
to the publisher of the magazine. It was not 
possible to prepare another index in time for 
publication in this number. The index to THE 
WRITER for 1891, therefore, will be published 
with the February WRITER, irstead of with the 


January number, as was intended. 


* 
o.-e 


Numerous signatures to the petition to Con- 
gress asking for reduction of postage on manu- 
scripts have been received at the office of THE 
WRITER, and more are coming in by every mail. 
It is important, in order that the petition may be 


effective, that the number of signatures shall be 
as large as possible. Itis to be hoped that every 
active writer who sees a copy of the petition will 
not only sign it himself, but get the signatures 
of as many other working writers as he can, and 
then forward the signed petition to the editor of 
THE WRITER. 
« * 

The tendency of the times is to make news- 
papers take the place of magazines and maga- 
zines take the place of books. The great 
newspapers now, particularly in their Sunday 
editions, vie with the magazines in everything 
but the fineness of their mechanical work. 
Besides giving the news, they have original 
contributions from the leading writers of the 
day, many of them “syndicated,” or shared 
with other papers, but some of them written 
exclusively for the paper in which they appear. 
Their pages are covered with illustrations, 
coarsely executed and poorly printed in many 
cases, but generally effective, nevertheless. The 
newspapers now give to the public in the way 
of “timely” articles the service that used to be 
expected from the magazines, and there is 
hardly one of the great fiction writers who has 
not had a novel or a story appear first in the 
columns of the daily press. 


* 
* * 


Meanwhile magazines have been usurping the 
place of books, and with the increase in their 
number, the number of books published and 
read has fallen off. Most of the leading novels 
nowadays are first presented to the public in 
monthly instalments in the magazines, and their 
authors get the benefit of a double market, first 
with the magazine publisher, and then with the 
publishers of books. Important “ timely ” arti- 
cles are published in the magazines, either 
singly or in series, and in the latter case it is 
only afterward that they are made up into books. 
People have come to depend more on the maga- 
zines and less on books for their daily reading, 
and the flood of magazine literature has in. 
creased so that no one man now can possibly 
keep up with it. All this, of course, is a good 
thing for the newspaper manager and the maga- 
zine publisher, whether it is a help to the book 
publisher or not. The author is benefited, too, 
because the magazine field is a broad one, the 
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newspaper field is broader still, and there is 
still the possibility of publication in book 
form after the fruits of these two fields have 
been thriftily garnered. The newspapers and 
the magazines give wider publicity to an author’s 
work, and secure for him a great circle of 
readers whom he could not otherwise hope to 
reach. 


a** 


The writer who can afford to buy a type- 
writer and does not buy one makes a serious 
mistake. Inthe manuscript market, under pres- 
ent conditions, clear and neatly-written copy 
will always have the preference, and typewritten 
copy is almost as legible as print, and much 
more legible than any handwritten copy can 
be. An editor searching for a suitable story 
among the manuscripts submitted to him is sure 
to give the preference in reading to the manu- 
script that seems likely to give him the least 
trouble, and that manuscript is pretty sure to be 
a typewritten one. Of several good stories the 
one that gets the first reading has the best 
chance of acceptance, and so the author with a 
typewriter has a long lead over his competitors. 
Moreover, typewritten copy represents print, 
and an author can tell how his article will look 
in print when he takes it from the machine. 
Defects stand out more clearly and are more 
likely to be remedied than in ordinary manu- 
scripts. Furthermore, by the use of carbon 
paper, duplicate copies may be made at the first 
writing, and the author is secured against loss 
of his manuscript in the mail or in a careless edi- 
tor’s hands. Altogether, the typewriter is a useful 
aid to the literary worker, and the writer who 
can afford to buy one and keeps his money in 


his pocket makes a very bad investment. 


* 
* * 


Next to a typewriter, a camera is useful, es- 
pecially to adescriptive writer. Witha “ detec- 
tive” or hand camera, pictures from life may 
be taken to illustrate any article that he may be 
writing, and such pictures sent with copy always 
enhance the value of a manuscript. Used with 
good judgment, a hand camera will pay for 
itself very soon in the hands of a descriptive 
writer —he furnishes pictures with his manu- 
script and the editor does the rest. To say 
nothing of the fascination of photographing, 


there is money for writers in the misnamed 
“ detective” camera. W. H. H. 





> 


WRITING WITHOUT REVISION. 





There must be few, if any, now living, be- 
sides the octogenarian who told me, that re- 
member how Dr. Francis Wayland wrote 
“ Limitations of Human Responsibility.” 

My uncle, who afterward taught mathematics 
for twenty years at the English High School in 
Boston, was then a young tutor at Brown Uni- 
versity. He stayed at the college during a two- 
weeks’ vacation in which the book was written, 
and was several times in the president’s room. 

The doctor wrote standing at a shelf fixed 
against the wall, and as fast as he finished the 
sheets laid them on a pile in a chair at his right 
hand. From time to time, they were taken 
away to the printing office, so that the earlier 
pages were already in type when the last were 
written. 

My uncle assures me that the whole work was 
finished within those two weeks, and was 
printed just as it was first written. 

This, with some other feats of a similar kind, 
notably the production of Gibbon’s “ Decline and 
Fall,” without the alteration of a line, suggests 
the question whether a writer ought not to aim 
at such a mastery of his own style, and such a 
grasp of his own thought, as to do, at once, 
whatever is the best he himself can do, without 
leaning too much on the help of revision. In 
all other work, trusting to future mending slack- 
ens the tension. 

This is far from saying that a young writer 
can safely send the printer wet manuscript. 
Before that vacation Dr. Wayland’s fingers had 
been worn to fit his pen. Before he put the 
book on paper, its thought and expression may 
both have had infinite revision beforehand, 
which precluded revision afterward. 


Fulius Robinson. 
PACKERVILLE, Conn. 





a4 


A WRITER’S TWO MILD REQUESTS, 





Editors have their trials, which no doubt 
seem very grievous to them, and they have a 
perfect right to air them. Indeed, I, for one, 
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always read an article on the grievances of edi- 
tors with much interest, to discover if there is 
not some fault in my treatment of them which I 
may mend. But not being in the editorial chair, 
I cannot speak of editorial sorrows from experi- 
ence, and, therefore, must present what few 
grievances I have from the writer’s point of 
view. 

A manuscript of mine recently came back 
from the editor of a magazine which pretends 
to high literary merit. As the manuscript con- 
sisted of only thirteen pages, I had folded it 
twice across the width and sent it in an enve- 
lope of the ordinary size, such as most business 
men use in their correspondence. It came 
back in a long, narrow envelope, and was, there- 
fore, folded lengthwise, with an ugly crease near 
the middle. Of course, it had to be rewritten 
before it could be submitted elsewhere, and so 
I had it copied on the typewriter, which cost me 
seventy-five cents. Had I not cause for right- 
eous indignation against that editor, and was I 
wrong in vowing never to purchase another 
copy of his magazine? Request number 
one: — 

Please, Messrs. Editors, send back our manu- 
scripts in the same form in which we send them 
to you. 

I observe, too, that some editors, in returning 
a manuscript, put on only one two-cent stamp, — 
that is, enough to carry it back to the author, 
—leaving him to pay the balance when the 
manuscript is delivered to him. This is done 
even when more than enough stamps had been 
enclosed to pay return postage. 
ber two: — 

Pray, Messrs. Editors, tell us whether you 
keep the other enclosed stamps as payment for 
reading our manuscripts ? 
faction to know. 

SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Request num- 


It would be a satis- 
Leander S. Keyser. 


2 —E 


ADVICE FROM HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


Many young literary aspirants ask what they 


must read to become “a writer.” Horatio 
Alger, Jr., who is always willing to give a word 
of encouragement to young authors, in reply to 
a short note which I wrote him some time ago, 


sent me the following letter, which he has given 
me permission to publish : — 


NATICK, Mass., Aug. I1, 1891. 

My DEAR Sir: Your letter has been for- 
warded to me at my summer home. 

Your question is rather difficult to answer. I 
think, perhaps, it may be well for you to read 
carefully and critically the books of successful 
juvenile authors. This will enable you to learn 
what has contributed to their success. When I 
commenced writing for young people my pub- 
lisher recommended me to read “ Optic’s ” books 
(he had been in the field ten or a dozen years ) 
and judge for myself what made the boys like 
his books. I did so, but retained my own indi- 
viduality, so that there are marked differences 
between my books and his. My present taste 
inclines me to prefer the juvenile books of J. T. 
Trowbridge to any other. Let me add that I 
have always made a close study of boys in order 
that my characters might seem to be drawn 
from life. I have a natural liking for boys, 
which has made it easy for me to win their con- 
fidence and become intimately acquainted with 
them. It would be well, I think, for you to write 
short juvenile stories first. 1 did so, and it was 
the success of one in particular that led me to 
think I had found my vocation. 
in hundreds of papers. 

I don’t know whether you will find these sug- 
gestions of any service. 


It was copied 


I hope you may, and 
wish you success in any work you may under- 
take. Yours truly, 
HORATIO ALGER, JR. 
The success of Mr. Alger’s books make his 
suggestions valuable to all writers of books for 
boys. Edgar G. Alcorn. 


Gauutpotts, Ohio. 





> 


WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE’S DEFENCE. 


This letter, addressed to the editor of THE 
Writer by Will Allen Dromgoole, is so bright 
that it is printed in order that readers of the 
magazine may enjoy it also: — 


Boston, Mass., December 22, 1891. 
My Dear Sir: You will pardon me for 
writing, I know, inasmuch as it is Christmas, 
and we all take advantage of every license pos- 
sible at that season. We even allow the 
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drunkard a spree at Christmas. Now then! 
in the November WRITER you are pleased 
to say, “ The young lady who signs herself 
Will Allen Drumgoole will soon bring out 
a book of folk-lore tales of Tennessee.” Now, it 
is n’t the tales that disturb me, since they are 
written (would they were worthier!), bought, 
and paid for by friend, the peerless Perry 
(Perry Mason & Co.), long ago. But you 
say | sign myself “ Will Allen Drumgoole.” 
My dear sir, 1 don’t do anything of the kind. 
Dromgoole (‘“O,” if you please) is a rare old 
name that my father fetched from Old Virginia, 
and my grandfather — God rest him!— brought 
from “ould Ireland.” Don’t spell it with “u” 
for the sake of my ancestors. I sign myself 
“Will Allen Dromgoole!” My dear sir, what- 
ever else shal/ I sign myself, since my good 
mother so signed for me as the last effort for a 
name for the last of six girls, an “niver a 
blissed b’y amongst us, yer honor.” Will 
Allen! it isn’t a bad name, although it doesn’t 
altogether index the woman who bears it. Not 
that she is not good, but that the name is mas- 
culine ; the woman—four feet ten inches, 
weighs eighty-seven pounds, is as ugly as sin, 
and was never so far from home as now in 
her small life—‘ signs herself Will Allen 
Dromgoole.” Let me! All women cannot 
master this matter of names in the good old 
way that I was wont to dream of before my 
destiny took hold upon me, adversity chose me 
for a friend, and ambition stirred down in m 

soul’s depths, and frowned upon youth’s foolish 
fancies. And then even the best of women 
can only get relief (in the old way ) for the last 
name. And could I do that, why, I should still 
be forced to ségnz myself Will Allen — possibly 
Fones. 

Now, will you forgive all this, for the sake of 
the Christmas time? 

There is nothing in aname, because Will 
Shakespeare said so. And I might answer to 
the gentler ones, Sallie, Annie, Jennie, or even 
Liz, But lam Will, and Jrke it. It licenses 
me to write saucy letters to editors who mistake 
me for aman with a moustache or those who 
speak of me as a lady who signs herself thus. 

There’s nothing ina name, except a bit of 
fun, and unless it be attached to a bank check. 
The man who believes there is nothing in a 
name, as that old heretic declared, ought to 
try signing somebody else’s to a fat check. 
And the woman who is such an infidel ought to 
“sign herself Will Allen Dromgoole” for a 
season. Why, I had a letter from a widow 
once offering me marriage. Think! if 1 had 
been named Mehitabel, or Jemima, or Jerusha, 
the offer might have come from a widower. 

Then, too, there is a Boston bachelor who 
invited me to visit him, because I signed my- 
self Will Allen, and, finding I wasn’t the 


gender to wear Will Allen, he countermanded 
the invitation. Nothing inaname! Do you 
believe it? 

Could you, if you had been called Miss 
“ Dumbfool,” Miss ‘“ Dromedary,” and Miss 
“ Dumbell” (by adding an “e” that name 
would have answered ),as I have? Nothing in 
aname! Call yourself Sally Ann awhile and 
see if you'll not quit THE WRITER and go out to 
hire as housegirl in less than a week. Label a 
fowl a goose and expect it to be a gander is 
stuff ( not stuffing ); don’t you say so? 

But Christmas will be here before I stop 
unless I look to my pen. 

My dear sir, please, again, forgive me, and 
especially for making bold to sign myself, 

Yours sincerely, 
Will Allen Dromgoole. 


> 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. | 


(1.) In what months are manuscripts most 
marketable ? 

(2.) It would be novel, but would it be advis- 
able to preface the chapters of a book with 
poems (however appropriate and beautiful ) in- 
stead of simple selections of a stanza or line or 
two, — especially if authorship could not always 
be given? 

(3-) May n’t I feel badZy, instead of dad? I 
know the rose smells swee¢and not sweet/y, still 
I prefer being uncomfortable to being wicked, — 
but am told that it is bad form, and that I am 
“behind the times”! Am I? H. A. S. 


[(1.) Manuscripts are no more easily sold a¢ 
one time than at another. 

(2.) It is better not to preface the chapters 
of a book with quotations, poetical or otherwise. 
The use of quotations for such a purpose has 
gone out of fashion. 

(3.) The question of the use of “ feel bad” 
and “ feel badly ” has been discussed at length in 
back numbers of the WRITER. — W. H. H. ] 


This from Zi: “The Horse Show is in 
our midsts,” etc. Respectable writers have 
used the phrase, “our midst,” “their midst,” 
etc., but is the expression, “our midsts,” cor- 
rect ? M. D. J. 


[ “In our midst” is a bad phrase, and its use 
should be avoided. “In our midsts” is a bad 
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joke, of the kind that ought to be made a crimi- 
nal offence. — w. H. H. ] 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


I have an illustration of the care that is 
necessary in the use of words and phrases. In 
‘ preparing some matter on technical subjects, I 
had occasion to send a chapter for criticism to 
a Southern gentleman who is an expert on the 
subjects of which the chapter treated. In this 
chapter I used the phrase, “ War of the Re- 
bellion” without the slightest thought of the 
significance it might convey toa considerable 
portion of our worthy citizens. It called forth 
the following, with which I am in hearty ac- 
cord : — 

“This correction is the only one of any im- 
portance, a civil statement against which, as an 
old Confederate soldier, I enter a mild protest. 
The “ War between the States” sounds at the 
distance of twenty-six years rather better than 
the “ War of the Rebellion,” — especially when 
it is remembered that our supreme court has 
long ago decided that it was not a rebellion, and, 
therefore, could not hang Jeff Davis. But apart 
from: political reasons, scientific and popular 
ends would require the laying aside of such 
obnoxious terms, especially when it is expected 
for the book to be a national publication and 
meeting a national demand. I trust you will 
not regard the above as offensive. I do it with 
the purest motives, and with the hope of ulti- 
mately excluding from our text-books phrases 
and expressions calculated to keep the two 
sections of this country apart.” 

THomAS F. Hunt. 

State Co.uiecsg, Penn. 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better.] 


““Enjoyable”’ and “ Readable.””— Mr. Bry- 
ant’s oft-quoted list of tabooed words did not 
contain “enjoyable” and “readable” simply 
because, in his day, they had not been ridden 
to death by local reporters and third-rate re- 


viewers. Now every party or reception is “an 
enjoyable affair,” and a book is supposed to be 
praised if it is labelled “readable.” Really, 
these are the most insipid descriptions in the 
vocabulary; “enjoyable” implies that by a 
good deal of effort one may extract some pleas- 
ure out of a very monotonous affair; “ read- 
able,” that the book just escapes inanity. 


J. H. W. 
JACKSONVILLE, III. 


“Clipping.”— Is the word “ clipping,” as 
used in the article, “One Woman’s Way with 
Scrap-books,” in the November WRriTER, cor- 
rect? During my connection with the Chardes- 
ton (S. C.) News and Courier, in 1886, I heard 
the late Captain F. W. Dawson, then editor of 
that paper, say sarcastically to one of the re- 
porters, in calling his attention to the fact that 
the word “clipping” was on the “ prohibited 
list”: “Country newspapers may clip, but we 
cut.” R. A. SMITH. 

Omana, Neb. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tuirty-Five Years oF JouRNALISM. By Franc B. Wilkie. 

324 pp. Cloth. Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Company. 1891. 

The reminiscences of almost any newspaper 
man of experience, so varied is the journalist's 
experience, and so frequent his opportunities 
for seeing life where it is darkest, busiest, and 
most exciting, would necessarily make an at- 
tractive book, for non-professionals as well as 
for members of the craft. Itis rarely, however, 
that great editors, even if they should be so un- 
mindful of traditional propriety as not to “die 
in the harness,” ever find the time, much as they 
have the inclination, to give to the world the con- 
nected narrative of a busy life, in and out of the 
editorial sanctum. It is probably undeniable 
that if any one among the great American 
editors of the day should put on paper even a por- 
tion of tlhe sum of his professional experiences 
with men and movements during a quarter of a 
century, he could make a book of interest the 
most absorbing, and of historical value of the 
first importance, to say nothing of the quality of 
humor and anecdotal interest such a book 
would possess. It is, therefore, a reason for 
congratulation that one journalist of long and ac- 
tive experience has given us a book which 
records the more interesting facts from a career 
of thirty-five years in his profession. Mr. Wil- 
kie’s chief engagements have been with the 
Chicago press, more notably with the 77mes of 
that city, under the late Wilbur F. Storey’s pro- 
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prietorship. His reminiscences of Mr. Storey 

will be of interest to all journalists who under- 

stand how conspicuous a figure the editor was in 

Chicago newspaperdom during the war period 

and later. Characteristic anecdotes are told of 

him and of his conduct of the 7zmes, and there 
are also anecdotes and reminiscences of other 

Chicago journalists. L. F. 

A Back Numer Town. 
Raymond Russell. 
Company. 1891. 
Fine plate paper, attractive ivory cloth bind- 

ing, tastefully lettered in gilt, well-drawn illustra- 

tions, and handsomely printed text make “A 

Back Number Town” one of the most attrac- 

tive publications of the year. The volume isa 

large oblong quarto, and the text and illustrations 
are printed ey | on the right-hand pages, the 
opposite pages being left blank save for titles 
and ornamental designs. The “back number 
town” is Lewiston, N. Y., near Niagara Falls, 
where there are many picturesque houses and 
historical relics of more than passing interest. 

Mr. Russell has drawn some charming illustra- 

tions, and his descriptive text is no less inter- 

esting than his artistic pictures. His book 
will Be especially interesting to all who have 
visited Niagara and vicinity, and it will un- 
doubtedly lead many to turn aside from the 
beaten path of travel, and visit the pictu- 
resque town which he has so charmingly de- 
scribed both with pencil and with pen. 

W. H. H. 


Text and Illustrations by Frank 
64 pp. Cloth. Buffalo: The Courier 


Tue Latusury CALENDAR FOR 1892. 
of water-color designs by Miss M. A. 
75 cents. 


With 12 Fac-similes 
Lathbury. In box, 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 181. 
This dainty calendar for 1892 is made of 
twelve strips of cardboard joined by ribbons 
run through at either end, each card having a 
water-color design suited to the month to which 
it refers. Miss Lathbury’s designs are artistic 
and well conceived, and the effect of the whole 
calendar is exceedingly attractive. It will 
ornament any room on the wall of which it 
may be hung. W. H. H. 


Edited by 
Boston: Joseph 


Watcuworps; From Joun Boyre O’REILLY. 
Katherine E. Conway. 60 pp. Cloth. 
George Cupples. 1891. 

Whoever loves John Boyle O’Reilly, man and 
poet, will be deeply interested in the tasteful 
and well-selected collection of his poems and 
prose writings which his comrade in editorship 
has given to the world. Much of O’Reilly’s 
verse will stand the test of time, and already it 
has been recognized by a leading publishing 
house as entitled to rank with the productions 
of America’s favorite authors and poets. The 
unique dress in which the book is brought out 
shows that it is intended chiefly for a gift-book. 
Miss Conway’s prefatory estimate of O'Reilly 
and his writings is a well-considered piece of 
work. O. M. 


Frrenps: A Duet. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
1891. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 255 pp. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 


This prolific author in this novel writes of 
some of the darker aspects of life, in a style 
that shows deep feeling and strong dramatic 
power. The scene is laid in Boston, and the 
characters are well drawn, and interest the 
reader. The love story is handled with great 
expertness, and the climax is peculiarly affect- 
ing. Miss Phelps has few equals in writing of 
the emotions. L. F. 


Practicat Punctuation. By James F. Willis. 


: > hed 99 PP- 
Paper, 40 cents. Philadelphia: James F. Willis. 


1891. 
Proper punctuation is as necessary to good 
literature as is good grammar, and in order to 
ensure easy understanding of a subject by the 
reader, it is quite indispensable. Yet punctua- 
tion is among the last things thought of by 
many writers in preparing their manuscripts. 
Mr. Willis’ little pamphlet compactly illus- 
trates the principles of good punctuation, and is 
positively a valuable book of its kind. __L. F. 


ATLANTIS ARISEN; OR, TALKS OF A Tourtst ABouT OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON. By Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor. Illus- 
trated 412 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1891. 

The publishing of information about a region 
to Easterners comparatively unknown was the 
motive which actuated the author of this elabo- 
rate work. The book is almost entirely de- 
scriptive, and has numerous well executed 
illustrations. It cannot fail to be instructive. 

La #. 

Famous men and events of six 

Paper, 50 cents. New York: 


Wuo? Wuen? ano WHat? 
centuries, 1250-1850. 55 pp. 
A. Lovell & Company. 1891. 


This handy little book epitomizes the great 
men and their deeds and the great happenings of 
the six centuries ending with the year 1850. 
Accompanying it is a chart, which gives, at a 
glance, the name of the man, when he lived, and 
what he did to achieve immortality, and also 
—quite as important—who were his contem- 
poraries. For quick and sufficient reference 
the book has a special value. It is certainly 
worth possessing purely for its unique concep- 
tion. L. F. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 
Illustrated. 
1892. 


By Edward B. Warman, A. M. 
422 pp. Cloth, $3.00. Boston: Lee & Sheprrd. 


The student of Delsarte, or the general reader 
who wants to be posted on the principles of 
Delsarteism, can find an abundance of instruc- 
tive facts in this tasteful volume. The book is 
written by a master of his subject, and is com- 
prehensive in its scope, intelligent in its details. 
Full-page outline pictures of students in an 
endless variety of attitudes, expressive of 
thought and feeling, are included, with explana- 
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tions regarding the proper accomplishment of 
the movements. The effect of the book upon 
the reader is to impress him with the marvellous 
capabilities of the human form divine in the 
way of expression, and also with the fact that 
such expression may be reduced to an exact 
science. L. F. 
Tue Perrume-Hoiper. By Craven Langstroth Betts. 49 pp. 
Cloth. New York: Saalfield & Fitch. 1891. 
This new poem by the translator of the songs 
from Béranger, published a few years ago, is 
otten up ina dainty dress of ivory cloth, and 
is printed on hand-made paper, with rough 
edges and wide margins. The poem itself tells 
a vivid story of Oriental life, rendered in heroic 
verse, and is fascinating reading. L. F. 
Tue Framtnc Meteor. By Will Hubbard-Kernan. 270 
pp. Cloth. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. 1892. 
Purely on account of his radical, and even 
sensational, opinions on social and religious 
topics, this poet’s verses would command at- 
tention. He is a man of many words, versatile 
and original in his conceptions, a pessimist at 
heart, and fearless in the advocacy of his 
beliefs. Yet on other grounds, those of merit, 
is his poetry noteworthy. While his verse 
lacks the refined and delicate diction of the 
masters, yet it is always forceful and rich in 
rhythmic melody. We may not applaud his 
sentiment, yet we cannot but praise the rounded 
sweetness of his tone, which is always full, and 
resonant, and melodious. He has been uncom- 
monly prolific, although he is still young, and 
among the poets of the West he deserves to 
rank among the first. The book has a frontis- 
piece portrait of the author. L. F. 
A YEAR 1n PortuGat. George Bailey Loring, M. D. 306 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 
The late ex-Minister to Portugal, always a 
charming writer, in this book, which he for- 
tunately finished before his illness and death, de- 
scribes his life at the Portugese capital, and in the 
other cities of the country, and also narrates his 
experiences in travelling. He gives a view of the 
life of an American Minister abroad, and lets light 
in upon the condition of Portugal, and of her 
people. The work is an interesting acquisition 
to the books of foreign travel. me 
Tue Sarponyx Sear. By Belle Gray Taylor. 316 pp. 
Cloth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 
Descriptive power and facility in making her 
characters talk in a bright and spirited style 
are two characteristics of this author which ap- 
peal at once to the reader. Pen pictures of 
Nature have been done time and again, but 
Miss Taylor possesses the true sense of the 
picturesque, which she utilizes when she writes 
of Normandy’s romantic coast with rare effect. 
Her story is permeated with an atmosphere of 
jolly good humor, and an unstudied quaintness 


of character, scene, and incident, which makes 
it one of the most readable books in current 
fiction. L. F. 

A PAGAN OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 

PP. Half Morocco, $1.50. 

ompany. 1891. 

The author of this book is a writer of fair 
ability, whose great faults are prolixity and 
inadequate character depiction. She would 
find that careful revision of her manuscript, 
with condensation always in view, would please 
the reader, and thereby contribute to her liter- 
ary success. The story of this book is rather 
interesting, but its effect is marred by certain 
errors of style and treatment, which it is hoped 
experience will tend to eradicate. O. M. 


By Marah Ellis Ryan. 29 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, K 


Tue FEAST oF THE VIRGINS AND OTHER Poems. 
L. Gordon, 366 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
1891. 

This cumbrous volume is the work of a poet 
of the Northwest, who wrote his chief poem on 
what was supposed to be his death-bed. It 
saved his life, so he confesses. Most of his 
inspiration sprang from his residence among 
the Indians in the Dakotas, but this is no ex- 
cuse for giving to the world a collection of 
poems having so little to recommend them. 
The illustrations are no better than the poetry. 

8. 

Tue Municipat Prostem. Amos Parker Wilder. A Paper 


Read Before the New Haven Chamber of Commerce. 78 pp. 
Paper. 


By H. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 


A more intelligent and exhaustive analysis of 
the evils of municipal government in America, 


and the reasons therefor, has not recently 
been published than this one by the editor of 
the New Haven Palladium. Although a 
young man, Mr. Wilder has thoroughly mas- 
tered his subject. Deep insight, sound reason- 
ing, and thoughtful appreciation of obstacles to 
be overcome in the purification of municipal 
politics characterize the paper, which is credit- 
able alike to him and to the profession of which 
he is a valued member. O. M. 


Tue Goon Tuncs or Lire. Eighth Series. 64 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1891. 


The publication of the annual collection of 
the best pictures from Zz/e has come to be 
looked for from year to year, and the growing 
series of oblong quarto volumes is one that can- 
not fail of being prized by its possessor. A 
steady improvement in the quality of the pict- 
ures is noticeable each year, and those in- 
cluded in the Eighth Series are the best that 
have yet been published. They give added 
interest to the witty little dialogues which 
they illustrate, and p= Mee invariably they are 
happily conceived and skilfully executed. The 
best of the work in this year’s volume is by W. 
de Meza, whose wash drawings reproduced in 
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half tone are exceptionally delicate and life- 
like. His illustration of “ An ey ” is 
by far the best thing in the book, and it is almost 
photographic in its accuracy. “ Van” also con- 
tributes some excellent drawings, and the work 
of all the artists represented is of a high stand- 
ard. The pictures, printed on heavy plate 
paper, appear to better advantage than in 7/2, 
and the volume is bound in a tasteful cover. 
W. H. H. 

In Biscayne Bay. B 

Illustrated. 286 pp. 

Company. 1891. 

The pleasure trip to Florida of a party of 
Northern people is made in this book the basis 
of a breezily told story. The love story is de- 
lightful, being handled with peculiar delicacy 
and charm, while all the characters are just what 
they should be in such a story, good-humored 
first and always. More than thirty-five excel- 
lent full-page pictures of Florida land and water 
life and scenes are in the book, which is also 
beautifully printed and bound. L. F. 
Bassig Gray AND Our STep-MOTHER. 


Lowe. Illustrated. 32 pp. 
Lothrop Company. 1891. 


This is an attractively bound and illustrated 
holiday book, containing two poems. Each 
poem is a narrative of a pretty story, told ina 


Caroline Washburn Rockwood. 
oth. New York: Dodd, Mead, & 


By Martha Perry 
Cloth, $1.25. Boston: D. 


graceful manner and with tender feeling. 
L. F. 


Syp Betton. By G. Manville Fenn. Illustrated. 
Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891 


“Syd Belton ” is a boys’ book by a masterly 
writer of stories which interest and instruct the 
youth. It isatale of life on the sea, and is 
characterized by exciting incident breezily told, 
and not of an ordinary kind. Mr. Fenn invests 
his stories with singular charm, and under- 
stands how to hold the reader’s attention 
thoughout. L. ¥. 


348 pp. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


An Automatic Wire. By William Hosea Ballou. 
Paper. New York: W. D. Rowland. 1891. 


Tus FucHt or THe SHapow. By George MacDonald. 297 


. Paper, 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1891. 


280 pp. 


Tags FRom Town Topics. 224 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
York: Town Topics Publishing Company.’ 1891. 


Tue Quintessence oF Ipsentsm. By G. Bernard Shaw. 
_ pp. Paper, 25 cents. Boston: Benjamin R. Tucker. 
1891. 


New 


Tue Ducuess or PowysLanp. 


By Grant Allen. 327 pp. 
Paper, 35 cents. Boston: 


Benjamin R. Tucker. 1891. 


Cucrure: A Mopern Mgtuop. By Elliott E. Furney, M. D. 


322 pp. Cloth, 50cents. St. Louis: I. H. Brown & Com- 
pany. 1891. 


E.ton Haztewoop. B 


Frederick George Scott. 
Cloth, 75 cents. New “ 


146 pp. 
ork: Thomas Whittaker. 


1892. 


Tue Supreme PAssions or Man. 
Paper, 50 cents. Battle Creek: 
pany. 1891. 

Some WINTER Resorts AnD How to Rgacu TuHemM. 56 

Paper. Herkimer, Y. N.: The Travellers’ Bureaus of 
e News Series. 1892. 

Ecce ReGcnum! By Edward Randall Knowles. 
Paper. Worcester: The Messenger Print. 1891. 

Evo.uTtion In Scrence AND ArT. XIII.— The Evolution 
of Sculpture. By Thomas Davidson, M. A. XIV.—The 
Evolution of Painting. By Forrest P. Rundell. Paper, ten 
cents each. New York: D.Appleton& Company. 1891. 


By Paul Paquin. 150 pp. 
Little Blue Book (sa 


33 PP- 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 


From the White-Smith Music Publishing Company, 62 Stan- 
hope street, Boston: Vocal — ‘‘ The Heart’s Sorrow,” Will C. 
King; ‘‘ Song of the Nightingale’? Ambrose Davenport and 
Carl Zeller; ‘‘ A Job Lot,” Charles Brighton, arranged by John 
S. Baker; ‘‘ He is Irish’ and “ Little Maggie Magee,’’ Loren 
Bragdon; ‘‘De Double Weddin’,’”? Frank Addis Kent; 
‘€ Mother Dear,” Gilbert 4 Beckett and E. Audran; “ Min- 
strel’s Song,’’ Thomas Moore and J. W. Glover; ‘‘ I Heard an 
Angel Voice Last Night,’’ Charles E. Bray; ‘“‘ The Shepherd’s 
Song,’”’ Mrs. E. C. Whitney and E. H. Bailey ; “‘ Ring, Sweet 
Bells,’ J. R. Higinbotham; “‘ Christmas Carols,’’ thirty-four 
numbers. Piano— “‘ Dolores Valse,’’ Theodore Moelling ; ** On 
to Glory ’”’ and “‘ Jolly Youth Galop,’? Paul Keller; ‘‘ Pelican 
Schottische,”’ Albert Blitz ; ‘‘C. B. and Q. Waltz,” J. N. Goo 
man; ‘‘Chappies’ Polka,’’ Florence Fare; ‘‘ Miss Helyett,’’ 
duet, B. M. Davison; ‘“‘The Emperor’s Review,”? duet and 
for four hands, Richard Eilenberg; ‘‘ Col. Goetling’s »Grand 
March,” for two banjos, mandolin, and guitar, F. E. White. 


> —— 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are desired. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THz Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 


Making Typewriter Type Stick. —I 
recently made an accidental discovery con- 
nected with the use of a typewriter, which your 
readers may find of practical value. In some 
of the typewriters the letters have a disagree- 
able fashion of dropping out. The amateur 
typewriter tinker has some difficulty in insert- 
ing and keeping in place permanently a type 
which has once dropped from the type bar. If 
the end of the type is treated with a little 
Canada balsam, such as is used in holding in 
place microscopic objects, and which can 
readily be obtained at any place where optical 
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goods are sold, the type can be held in place 
eternally. I had no trouble in inserting type 


after this discovery. H.C. M. 
Doy.estown, Penn. 





> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write.) 


Tue Stupy or Mopern LANGUAGE. 
Education for December. 

Ouiver Wenpett Hovwmes. 
Christian Union for December 5. 

To Mr. Anprew Lanc. An Open Letter. Gleason White. 
Christian Union for December 5s. 

Henry James. Reprinted from Murray's Magazine in 
Eclectic Magazine for December. 

Tue “InTervigwer” Aproap. Edward Dowpen. Re- 
printed from Fortnightly Review in Eclectic Magazine for 
December. 

ADVERTISING IN VERSE. 
December 2. 

Tue New York Sun anp 
Paper and Press for November. 

Joun Boyie O’Rertry as A Port or Humanity. Open 
Letter. George Parsons Lathrop in Century for December. 

Tue Country Epitror as He Is. Caroline Gray Lingle. 

Tate Field’s Washington for December 9. 

THE UPPORTUNITIES FOR WriITERS. W. 
Inland Printer for December. 

A Visit to J. G. Wuittier’s Home. 
for December. 

Tue AuTHoR or “ Pinarore.”’ 
cember. 

Tue Work or Tuomas Harpy. 
man ( London ) for December. 

Mary E. Wickins. Portrait. 
December. 

Sik Epwin ARNOLD. 
December. 

James Parton. 
ber. 

Joun G. WuitTier. 
December. 

St. NicHoLas anv Its Eprtor. With Portrait of Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Review of Reviews for December. 

An American Novetist. With Portrait of Edgar Fawcett. 
Peterson's Magazine for January. 

Tue Licut or Asia at Home. 
Arnold. Florence Grey. 

HerMAn MELVILLE. 
W orld for December 19. 

Mr. Howe ts’ Work as a Critic. Reprinted from Mew 
York 7 ribune in Public Opinion for December 19. 

Tue New York Press Crus. Brooklyn Standard-Union 
for December 5s. 

AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS. With Portraits. 
erington. Munsey’s Magazine for December. 

CoLtoneL Perry S. Heatu. With Portrait. 
Printer for December 26. 

MakinG FRIENDS WITH AN EpiTor. Reprinted from 
Ladies Home Journal in Press and Printer for December 26. 


Susan C. Lougee. 


With Portrait. Editorial. 


John S. Grey. Printers’ Ink for 


Mr. Dana. With Portrait. 


A. Engarde 
Queries Magazine 
Queries Magazine for De- 
Professor Minto. Book- 
Bookman ( London ) for 
Portrait. Review of Reviews for 
Portrait. 


Review of Reviews for Decem- 


Portrait. Review of Reviews for 


With Portrait of Sir Edwin 
Home Maker for December. 


Titus Munson Coan. Literary 


R. H. Tith- 


Press and 





James Russett Loweti. Henry James. Atlantic Monthly 
for January. 

Tue Eprror-1n-Cuier. With Portrait. 
McClure. Lifppincott’s for January. 

A Literary Conversation. Julian Hawthorne. 
cot?’s for January. 

Maurice Tuompson. Portrait. Chautauguan for January. 

Ovp-tTime MaGazinges. Will J. Lampton. Cosmofolitan 
for January. 

Tue Spectat CorkgSPONDENTS AT WASHINGTON, 
Crawford. Cosmopolitan for January. 

Asovut Bgautirut Books 
politan for January. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
First Paper. Horatio Bridge. 
ary. 

Mary E., Wiikins. By the Author of ‘‘ Quaker Cousins.” 
Reprinted from the Bookman in the Critic for January 2. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN LiTERATURE. William A. Coffin. Re- 
printed from Scribner's Magazine in Public Opinion for Janu- 
ary 2. 

Tue INTERPRETER IN LITERATURE. 
Lippincott’s for January. 

Pos, THE Hamiet or America. Henry Austin. Re- 
printed from New Orleans Times-Democrat in Public Opinion 
for January 2. 

Watt Wuitman. Portrait. Avena for January. 

Hameuin GARLAND. Portrait. Avena for January. 

Anprew LANG Repiigs To AN AMERICAN Critic's Crit- 
icisM ON BainG SLtatev. Reprinted from ///ustrated London 
News in Journalist for December 26, 

Tue Creative Facutty 1n Women. 
Critic for December 26. 

Frencu Novets AND Frencu Lire. Andrew Lang. North 
American Review for January. 

Tue Best Book or THE Year. Sir Edwin Arnold, Gail 
Hamilton, Agnes Repplier, Amelia E. Barr, Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Briggs, Julian Gordon, and Dr. W. A. Hammond. North 
American Review for January. 

Tue Figur wu Fiction. 
Week for December 25. 

Poetry AND Metopy. Elissa M. Moore. 
Washington for December 30. 

Rupyarp Kuipuinc. Francis Adams. Reprinted from 
Fortnightly Review in Eclectic Magazine for January. 

A Srupy or Mr. Grorce Megrepitx. J. A. Newtone 
Robinson. Reprinted from Murray’s Magazine in Eclectic 
Magazine for January. 

Tue Boynoop or EpGar A. Por. 
No Name Magazine for January. 

Georce Wiiit1aM Curtis. Poem. 
New England Magazine for January. 

Tue AuTuor or *‘ Tusk OLp Oaken Bucket.” 
Young. Mew England Magazine for January. 

Husert Howse Bancrorr. Henry Bruce. 
Union for January 2. 

Rupyarp Kipetinc. Henry Dawson. 
( New York) for December. 


Colonel A. K, 


Lippin- 


7. <. 
Brander Matthews. Cosmo- 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Harper's Magazine for Janu- 


Julian Hawthorne, 


Sidwell N. Breeze. 


Armold Houltain. Toronto 


Kate Field's 


Eugene L. Didier. 
John W. Chadwick. 
George M. 
Christian 
The Young Man 


> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Folio (Boston) for January is enlarged 
to forty-two pages, and has a new dress of type 


and a new cover. Besides the reading matter, 
there are twenty-four pages of music. 
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Mrs. Alice Hamilton Rich, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has become editor of the home depart- 
ment of the Children’s Home Finder, Daven- 
port, lowa. Mrs. Rich has written for the 
Sunday School Times, the Home Maker, and, 
other papers and magazines both prose and 
poetry that have won commendation from able 
critics. 


Opie Read, the well-known writer of 
Southern stories, will retire January 1 from 
the editorship of the Arkansaw Traveler, the 
paper that has been made famous by his quaint 
and humorous sketches. The success of Mr. 
Read's latest books, “A Kentucky Colonel” 
and “ Emmett Boulore,” has been such that he 
has decided to give up editorial duties and 
devote his whole time to strictly literary work. 


With its January number the /z/and Printer, 
Chicago, announces its third removal, and the 
beginning of the year 1892 finds the magazine 
in still finer quarters than before, at 212 and 214 
Monroe street. No one who is interested in 
printing or publishing can afford to do without 
the /nland Printer. 


A feature of the A¢/antic for January is 
Henry James’ delightful article of reminis- 
cence and criticism on James Russell Lowell. 
It deals particularly with Lowell’s London life, 
and sketches the part that Mr. Lowell played 
in the English literary and social world very 
appreciatively. 


Eugene Field, perhaps the best known of the 
literati of Chicago, is a delightful host. He 
lives in a rambling old house in the northern 
part of the city. He hasa mania for the curi- 
ous, and his rooms are filled with interesting 
articles, valuable from association mostly. He 
will show you in one breath the pictured group 
of wife and children, and the next a painted 
wooden horse, crude of shape and violent in 
color, the work of Toole, the comedian, while 
playing Caleb Plummer. All sorts of odds and 
ends, from the centres of Europe or the wilds 
of the West, make up his treasures. The man- 
uscript volume of his Horace, now in press, is 
a work of art. His script is a miracle of fine- 
ness, as minute as the tracks of a fairy spider, 
and he has illuminated it like an old misse 





His humor and his cordiality are mixed in 
about equal parts. He is a good diner out 
and a most amusing friend. 


The useful memorandum calendar of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company (Boston) is in the 
form of a pad containing 367 leaves, each 5% x 
25% inches. At the bottom of each leaf isa 
blank for memoranda. 


The Magazine of American History (New 
York) opens its twenty-seventh volume with 
the New Year. 


The January number (1892) of Lippincott’s 
Magazine contains a novel of newspaper life, 
entitled “The Passing of Major Kilgore,” by 
Young E. Allison, late managing editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Ffournal. The same num- 
ber opens the Journalists’ Series by publish- 
ing “ The Editor-in-Chief’s Story,” by Alexan- 
der K. McClure, editor of the Philadelphia 
Times. The Journalists’ Series will consist of 
a number of contributions from prominent 
newspaper men, who will tell their personal 
experiences, and give glimpses of the editorial 
sanctums and inner workings of various leading 
newspapers throughout the country. Contribu- 
tions will follow the first instalment under such 
headings as these: ‘The Managing Editor’s 
Story,” “ The City Editor’s Story,” “The Dra- 
matic Editor’s Story,” “The Literary Editor’s 
Story,” “The Reporter’s Story,” etc. In this 
way an insight into the lives of newspaper men 
at work and at play will be given, and the meth- 
ods of getting out the great dailies will be 
illustrated. 


That delightfully fresh and interesting writer, 
John Fiske, is often seen with bulky packages 
of manuscript on his way to or from the River- 
side Press. He is soon to complete his two- 
volume work on “The Discovery of America,” 
which has cost him many months of labor and 
research. In this book Mr. Fiske gives copi- 
ous foot-notes and numberless citations as to 
sources of authority of the quoted matter, and 
after capping a humorous story, admirably told, 
with an apt quotation, gravely puts in a refer- 
ence to inform his reader in a foot-note that this 
is taken from the “ Pickwick Papers,” chapter 
and page so-and-so. 
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“The Opportunities for Writers ” is the lead- 
ing article in the /a/and Printer ( Chicago) for 
December. 


A new monthly magazine, School and College, 
devoted to secondary and higher education, and 
edited by Ray Greene Huling, is published. 
by Ginn & Company. The first number is that 
for January. 


Steps have been taken to establish an “ Au- 
thors’ Museum” in St. Petersburg, to contain 
mementos and relics of famous Russian literary 
men and women. 


A writer in Kate Field's Washington pro- 
poses the establishment of a poetry paper, to be 
published weekly, and to be devoted entirely 
“to the loveliest of the Muses,” the expenses to 
be borne by the stockholders. 


There are 1,125 characters in the twenty-four 
books that Charles Dickens wrote. 

R. R. Bowker is at work on an “ American 
Bibliography of the Nineteenth Century,” which 
will give the titles and suitable details of all 
books published in this country from 1800 to 
1890. 

The January Avena has a fine frontispiece 
portrait of Walt Whitman. 


Mrs. Margaret Deland is practically seclud- 
ing herself, so far as she can, from her social 
duties, in order to put all her efforts into her 
new novel, which she believes will be her best 
work. The manuscript will not be finished 
within two years. The published paragraph 
that Mrs. Deland is preparing for the press a 
volume of short stories is incorrect. 

Women authors, having been excluded from 
the proposed Authors’ Club of London on the 
ground of their inability to pay the required 
fees and subscriptions, are about to founda 
club of their own. 


Pope received $25,000 for his version of 
Homer. But the prize winner in a competition 
opened by the proprietors of a half-penny jour- 
nal in England has just been paid $5,000 for 
five lines of verse composing the “poem” 
which was adjudged the best offered. This is 
at the rate of $1,000 a line, and, say, $100 a 
word, making this the most costly poem on 
record. 


Acton Davies, the author of “Sawed Off,” 
“ Little Lot’s Message,” “ Earning an Epitaph,” 
and other sketches published in recent numbers 
of Short Stories, Romance,and Current Litera- 
ture, is only twenty-two years of age. He 
is a Canadian by birth, the son of an English 
army Officer, and he has held a position on the 
New York Evening Sun reporting staff for 
the past year. “Dimple and Dumpling,” his 
most successful sketch, has been republished 
more than fifty times in the daily papers. 


A new feature in the Mew England Maga- 
zine is a department headed “In a Corner at 
Dodsley’s,” a gossip about writers and books 
by Walter Blackburn Harte. 


It is said that a novel will soon come from 
the press, by a well-known society girl of Bos- 
ton, which will make quite a sensation. The 
tale, though a first venture, is strong, the local 
color good, and many a veiled allusion adds zest 
to the telling. 


Maurice Thompson is reading the proofs of 
his collected poems at his home in the beautiful 
village of Bay Saint Louis. Mr. Thompson is 
truly a representative and the foremost poet of 
the South, and the gems of verse which have 
appeared from time to time in our magazines 
are worthy of preservation in permanent form. 


The twenty-fifth volume of Harper's Bazar 
begins with the number for January 2, 1892. 
This number contains the opening chapters Of 
a new serial by Walter Besant, entitled “ The 
Ivory Gate.” The first instalment of William 
Black’s new story, “The Magic Ink,” will 
appear in the issue of January 9, and it will run 
through about four numbers. 


The firm of D. Lothrop Company has just 
issued a new book for juveniles, entitled “A 
Little Millionaire,” by Martha Livingstone 
Moody, illustrated by Louis Meyville. The 
story is one to captivate the heart of childhood. 
Mrs. Moody is a Western lady of Southern birth. 
The city of Indianapolis claims her as a resi- 
dent, but she is at present living in New York. 
She is the author of a novel, “ The Brinkwater 
Tragedy,” published by Cassell & Co. ; also of 
“ Alan Thorne,” issued some time ago by the 
Lothrops. 
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